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VALEDICTORY 
Tue EDITOR 


ITH the conclusion of the tenth volume and t 
publication of the 120th issue of THe Lire the first 
Editor retires to allow the new vitality of another to 
strengthen this still growing child. Ten years and more are 
sufficient for one man to elaborate his ideas in one journal, which 
can well grow stale through over-claboration or repetition i 
thought. So it is with a sense of a new and greater future for Tm 
Lire that the original Editor relinquishes his chair, but also with 
some regret both at saying ‘Farewell’ to his child and at the 
thought of how much greater that child might have been to y 
had he been able to nourish it as it deserved, had he been able to 
fulfil all its promises. ; 
At this point it may be worth recalling the origins of the review. 
In 1940 the Editor was given the care of BLAcKrRIARS and in his 
original commission he was asked to continue the policy of that 
review, already twenty years old, of combining the two outlooks 
of the French Dominican journals La Vie Intellectuelle and La Vie 
Spirituelle. But at that time the control of paper and publications 
necessitated by the war made it an almost impossible task to 
cover such a wide field in a matter of twenty pages every month. 
After a year or two, however, it became possible to insert a 
separate eight or even sixteen page leaflet into the journal, so that 
BLAackrriars continuing the “intellectuelle’ line gave birth to the 
‘spirituelle’ insert. A deal of deliberation was given to the chris- 
tening of the child. There seemed to be no satisfactory name 
comparable with that of the parent review, a single name which 
for centuries had summed up the life and work of the Dominicans 
in England. Rather weakly, therefore, it was decided to translate 
the title of the French review, though there were other sister 
reviews which would have stood in English as “The Christian 
Life’ (from the Italian) or ‘The Supernatural Life’ (from the 
Spanish. The child then was christened ‘The Lire oF THE SPIRIT’ 
with a subtitle to indicate its parentage, ‘A Blackfriars Review’. 
It was some years later that the length of the name appeared too 
clumsy, and with some undertones leading to misunderstanding 
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w and then it was mistaken for a journal concerned with 
chic research); so that emphasis was laid on the first part of 
e title. The review became Tue Lire with the qualification of 
e Spirit as a kind of subtitle—after all, Life (Vie, Vida, Vita) 
as the common denominator of the sister reviews on the 
ontinent. 
And so, as soon as peace-time relaxations permitted, the child 
as weaned from its parent and began its individual existence 
a separate journal. The first issue of the now independent THE 
IEE OF THE Spirit appeared in July, 1946. From the beginning 
was intended primarily as a review for the laity, since apart 
om the Sunday sermon and a very occasional retreat the layman 
as given little nourishment for his spiritual life. But it soon 
ecame clear that priests and religious were keen to subscribe, 
there being very little else among English journals that catered 
or this side of the Christian life. Articles were therefore incor- 
orated into the monthly issues specifically written for the 
lergy and the cloister—indeed some of the laity came to complain 
hat the review had become almost exclusively a ‘religious’ 
ournal. Always it was a question of space—the paper control had 
een withdrawn but there remained the financial control which 
as meant that the review could seldom afford to publish more 
than 48 pages an issue. If there were twice as many subscribers 
the review could be twice as large and then the original intention 
of including in each issue separate sections on the scriptures, 
spiritual theology, the Fathers and Masters of The Life, the Saints, 
‘Lay Spirituality’ and Religious Spirituality—as is to be found in 
the Italian Vita Christiana, for example—could be realised. 
Meantime rivals in the field appeared as a stimulus to the 
Editor, but also as possible alternatives to the readers—in par- 
ticular we may mention our effective and admirable sister reviews, 
Doctrine and Lifé from Ireland, and Cross and Crown from. the 
United States. Readers of all types are now more handsomely 
served in matters of the Spirit than they were in 1946, which is 
perhaps an additional reason for a new and more vigorous policy 


in THe LIFE. 
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ON PRAYER ' 
DuNncaAN CAMPBELL, O.P. : 


SUPPOSE we must all, at some time, have been disturbed by 
the thought of how seldom we pray. We find, when we think 
it over, that we ‘never seem to have time to pray’, or even 

that we just ‘never feel inclined to pray’. It does not ‘come 
naturally’, we realize; perhaps because there hardly ever seems to 
be any real ‘occasion’ for it; and all this can worry us. We feel, 
somehow, that we ought to pray more often, and more whole- 
heartedly, than we ever manage to do. 

Is it a mistake, perhaps, to be upset about this? We talk of the 
‘gift’ of prayer; and it may be that we are able to pray at all only 
when it is given to us, at moments of crisis, like the ‘gift of tears’; 
how wrong it would be, for instance, to expect to be able to weep 
whenever required; or even ceremonially, on official occasions— 
as I believe was done, in some parts of the world, in ancient times! 

Yet, of course, however true this may be, it does not dispel 
the anxieties that most people feel; anxieties not only about the 
coldness that it seems to show, but about the whole difficulty 
being there at all. How strange that it is a problem! Ought not 
praying to come quite naturally to us, without our worrying about 
it? It hardly ever seems to. Yet if there is more to it than that, 
then what more is there? What is prayer supposed to be: 

‘Master, teach us to pray’ no doubt will jump to our mind; 
our request was once the disciples’ too, if we remember the 
incident. Perhaps now we realize that all the Gospel events, like 
this one, were recorded, or even happened, to answer the ques- 
tions we have just begun to ask. We have come to understand the 
disciples; in fact, we are the disciples now, we ask through them. 
We have not been unfairly deprived of Jesus’s company by the 
gulf of centuries; he is here in the Gospels, we can ask him ques- 
tions, and have his answers; by becoming the ‘disciples’, and asking 
their questions, in the Gospels. 

‘And when he was praying in a certain place’, we read, ‘as he 
ceased, one of his disciples said to him: Master, teach us to pray. 
(Luke 2, 5; Matt. 6, 9.) 


It may not have occurred to us before, but presumably his 
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sciples had been with him for some time by then; and yet he 
d never taught them to pray; in fact, they had to suggest it to 

. Had he simply overlooked it? Obviously not; but praying, 
€ see quite clearly, must not come first for him. What he had 
st asked of them, we are told, was to follow him. Prayer would 
me later; then he would teach them, when they had come to 
el the want of it themselves. We have followed him, too; even 
not as religious, quite formally and definitely, by ‘profession’, 
e have in some way left everything else behind to follow him, 
we are ‘religious’; and we have come to feel a need for prayer, 
st like the disciples again. But we see that it must have something 

do with following him, if it has to come after that; if the dis- 
iples were ready only when they had followed him. 

Why had they followed him? There must have been many 
easons, in each of their minds, at first; but the main reason, the 
ne they all came to in the end, was the reason he had for calling 
n them: which was to help him in what he was doing, to spread 
he ‘Kingdom’ or reign of God in men’s hearts. 

"They must have heard him preach over and over again about 
od; and not as some vague cosmic spirit of any sort, that we 
an only assume in the background; but as a father. That, surely, 
is the only way in which to see, all at once, God’s real character, or 
to picture him in our minds. We have ‘got’ him, caught the 
likeness, as a father. He is behind every father; the Father, of all 
fathers; over, and above them all; the most high and all-reaching, 
‘filling heavens and earth’. (Jeremias 23, 24.) 

And he said to them: When you pray, say 

—Our Father, who art in heaven— 

What they were there for, and what they were following him 
to do, was to recognize their Father, spread his ‘name’, make him 
known and loved among all men; 

—Hallowed be thy name— 
and not just occasionally, by a mere passing deference, but by 
submitting constantly in their hearts to his rule, or ‘Kingdom ; 
finding and following his will in everything; and just as much, 


among men, as we see it followed throughout the universe, in 


all the forces of heaven. 
—Thy Kingdom come; 
Thy will be done; 


on earth, as it is in heaven— 
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But now that we have acknowledged him, and are facing hi 
like this, we realize just how much we need him. We humans 
not just ‘live’, as we suppose, for instance, the angels do; we live 
‘on’ things, we need things, like warmth, and air, and food every 
day; we ‘live on’ God, in fact—as the Blessed Sacrament is meant 
to show. Now that we have turned to God, we beg our needs, 
We can not simply take what we need for granted, any more; 
we must have it ‘granted’; 

Give us this day our daily bread— 
and we are immediately aware of what we owe; we owe every- 
thing, more than we can ever pay; but the trouble is, we do not 
pay even what we can, we run into debt, further and further, by 
our continual failings; and trespass on his forgiveness. The only 
hope is to get our debts cancelled; and this we can do, by can- 
celling whatever debts we are owed—we gain credit in that way. 
We can have all ‘debt’ cancelled, if we will; and turn everything 
to ‘credit’; ; 

Forgive us our trespasses 

As we forgive them that trespass against us— 
but to keep a better account in future, we want God to manage 
our lives; we are safe only with him. We turn to him, to be 
taken from all distraction or wavering from him; from the very 
evil of losing him. 

And lead us not into temptation 

But deliver us from evil. 

“Watch and pray’, Jesus said in the garden, ‘lest you enter into 
trial.’ He had prayed himself, then, and had just passed his trial, 
in prayer; and in prayer we, too, can pass all our trials. 

Here was our Lord’s teaching on prayer; not in wide principles 
and vague advice, but giving us his prayer to repeat after him. 
But the principles are there; and over the ages the Church has 
drawn them out, to guide us in all the different prayers we may 
ever want to make. 

Prayer, we are told for instance in the Catechism, is simply 
‘the raising of the mind and heart to God’. It is something we do, 
then, not something that happens to us, or that we feel. It is not 
a mood, but an action; ‘raising’, not ‘rising’. We are to raise our 
mind and heart, as we raise our eyes, Or our voice. 

But ‘where’ do we raise our mind and heart: We must be care- 
ful not to think of God as ‘above’ us, at least in the sense of 
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tant from us, ‘up there’. Of course he is above us, and distant 
Pm. us, immeasurably; but not ‘up there’. He is everywhere; 
jht is, not here, nor there, nor anywhere we might look for 
; We do not need to look for him; in fact, we can not look 
" what is everywhere, like the air we breathe, unless we simply 
d not noticed it to begin with; and then only when we stopped 
joking for it somewhere, would we notice it, and find it, every- 
ijhere. Only when we stop looking for God, then, do we realize: 
& is everywhere, not ‘anywhere’-—where I could see him; not 
there’, outside, for me to look at, in fact, at all; but, as St Augus- 
Ine says,! ‘more within me than my inmost self’—interior intimo 
eo. 
| It is a startling thought, and leaves me never the same again, 
Ince it has really got hold of me: that] find him in myself. Looking 
lor him would be like looking for myself. I do not look for myself 
I am not ‘anywhere’ else to be seen; I turn, to face myself, and 
find’ myself in that way. Finding God is like this, only going 
lurther; it is like seeing myself, even more. | look for God in 
myself; not ‘inside’ me, but ‘within’ me; not just in what I am, 
but in what there is ‘within’ me—and he is ‘more within me’ than 
yself. I do not recognize him in me; but I recognize me, in him. 
do not find him in myself; I raise myself, my mind and heart, 
© the full—to him, that is; and find myself, in him. 

I can do this, simply and immediately, just as our Lord has 
shown; at least, I can begin. Even if1 may never have found, or so 
[ think, prayer is seeking, always finding, without ever ending. 
So St Thomas found, when he began, even as a schoolboy; and 
by asking his teacher what God is—not who heis. He found simply 
no question, at the beginning, as to who God is; but then found 
no answer, at the end, as to what he is; even after spending his life 
in the search. In his last months he abandoned the Summa: “With 
what I have seen now’, he told his companion, ‘what [have written 
looks like chaff.’ 

He could only begin, all over again—as indeed he had begun, 
at the start—with the essential; the grain that lay there when all 
the chaff was swept away: we know God, even if we knownothing 
about him. We need not find out about him—in fact, we may 
not be able to; but must simply find him; and that we can all do, 
everywhere—there is nothing without him. We can find him in 


1 Confessions 3, 6. 


anything; though again, not really him ‘in’ anything, but rath 
anything ‘in’ him. We find ‘anything’, as we find what we 
really looking for, in it; as he tells us, ‘I it am, I it am.’2 . 

We shall find anything in him; anything that we look for, that 
is, we shall look for in him; and it may be to let us begin like i. 
that St Thomas, in his treatise on prayer, brings in3 the other part 
of St John Damascene’s definition;4 prayer as well as the ‘raising 
of the mind and heart to God’, is also ‘asking what may be asked 
of God’—petitio decentium a Deo. But, we realize, it will be ‘asking’, 
here, in a very special way; we can not demand, or even expect, 
a ‘reply’; or think that just by asking we get anything we want. 
We are asking ‘what may be asked’; we must always know what 
we can ask of anyone; and here, we are asking ‘of God’. 
Obviously it is not to tell God our needs—he knows them, more 
than we do; nor can it be to make him want what we happen to 
want, or to bring him round into giving in to us. What he must 
be wanting for us, and be doing for us, in his way, is the best that 
we could ever want. If we saw that, then, of course, we should 
want it too. If we come, in our prayer, to want that, then we 
have our answer; we get what we want. 

But perhaps we simply do not see this, in our daily frustrations 
and disappointments, where we never seem to get what we want, 
and to be thoughtlessly deprived, even, of what we need. But if 
we think, there must be a meaning in all these checks and hurts; 
and we must be ready to find it. Only if we pray in spite of all, 
shall we sce it; only if we are ready to pray, are we ready to see 
what God might mean by it. We follow our Lord in this; the 
one private prayer of his that we overhear is, significantly, the 
prayer of the agony; where he carries human love and worship 
to their limit, and brings himself to ask, though he knew even 
then, as we know now, what it meant: ‘May your will be done.’ 

That is ‘what may be asked of God’; and that is what he came to 
teach us. But now, of course, comes the question: then what is the 
use of praying, if it is only to ask God for what he is going to do 
in any case? And here, I think, we have come to the heart of the 
mystery. God needs no asking; but we must ask. We must make 
the demand on him; before he can answer our want, we must 
have the want. It all comes in the way we take it. “Ask—and you 
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2 Julian of Norwich, Revelations ch. 26. 
3 2a-2ae, 83, 1. 4 De Fide Orthodoxa bk 3, ch. 24. 
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given; seck—and you find; knock—and it is opened for you.’ 
tt. 7, 7.) Then he can go on to promise us we shall have 
thing you ask’; not anything we fancy: anything we can 
. In asking we turn to God, but in turning to God we turn 
his way of thinking—we do not turn him to ours; and what 
can ask, in his way of thinking, we have. ‘Do not worry 
but what you are to eat, or drink, or what to wear’, first of all; 
ur Father in the heavens knows what you need.’ (Matt. 6, 31.) 
fact, as St Paul tells us, of ourselves “we do not know how to 
y as we ought; but the Spirit’ that we have from Christ ‘itself 
ads for us, with groans beyond all utterance’ (Rom. 8, 26). 
e pray with Christ, that is; and we must have whatever we can 
‘through him’. God must give it, if God makes us want it; 
as he tells us, ‘I am the grounds of your asking’.> We shall have 
hat we ask, the more we ask in this Spirit. Our Lord has told us: 
hatever you ask in my name you will have.’ 
But we can go even further; our Lord actually recommends us 
persist in our prayer until we get what we pray for, like the 
ouseholder who bangs at his neighbour’s door all night, until 
1e poor occupant simply has to get up and give him what he 
eeds. The point is, that the persistent householder needed the 
50d; he just had to have it, and the other had to give it to him 
or so he made sure. We too must have what we need. As we 
ray, we are to think of what we really need—forgetting what we 
hould like—and then sce that it is given to us. If we need it, it 
nust be given to us; in fact we could even ‘make’ God give it, 
imply by coming to need it. Surely this is the point of the 
vonderful stories that we read of the saints: to show just what will 
e done for these extraordinary people, who somehow come to 
equire such things; they have them, even if all the rules are 
sroken. But the lesson is the same for usall: to show just how much 
we are given what we need. It is our prayer that will make us 
hink of what we need; and by praying for it, make us ready for 
t when it comes; because it comes, then, as it should, with our 
sking for it. We make God give it, in fact; it doesn’t just come. 
Quite simply, then, prayer is not making God do any more for 
1s; but making more of what he does. We just cannot make 
nim do any more for us, or think any more of us; we must think 


much more of him. 
; Mother Julian, Revelations chs 41-43. 
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Prayer, too, makes us think more of each other; in bringing q 
to God, it brings us together. We come into church to pra 
together; we meet there, because there, as nowhere else, we at 
all at one. By coming together, we feel all the wants and need 
we have in common; and realize how much we can speak fo 
each other. That is just what we feel about the saints, still mor 
They can speak for us too, in their triumph; let God see good im 
us, if we invoke them; and. we can do the same, in our way, for 
the dead. In fact, prayer will open our eyes to the ‘Spirit of love 
that is in the Church. 

Have we ever wondered just what ‘love’ is? St Thomas defines 
it quite simply as ‘wishing well to anyone’; which may look a 
very mild definition, rather of benevolence (we think of a ‘mere’ 
well-wisher) than of love. Love, we think, is something much more 
exciting. But the excitement and the thrill of love are not at all 
what the love is, but only one sign of it, of how it moves or 
excites us. The love itself is for the other person; it is a compelling 
interest and concern for them. Even in the extreme case of the 
young man, by tradition most obviously, not to say ostenta- 
tiously, ‘in love’, it is the same; what he wants is not for him, 
actually, but for her; and the most wonderful and important 
acquisition he can imagine for her—himself, in fact! 

Love, then, is not any feeling of pleasure in another’s company, 
or of desire for them, or even of admiration for them; it is, 
quite simply, wishing well to them. So we can be commanded 
to love; not only our friends, but strangers, and even enemies. 
And love is not a passive wishing well, but an active wanting 
well; which is just what it is, when we pray. Then we are doing 
all we can; we want what God wants for them; we identify 
ourselves with God, who is simply called ‘Love’. This is what 
prayer can give us—a new ‘identity’; we ‘find ourselves’; and 
find ourselves ‘in Love’. We find, in prayer, and come to want, 
what we need; and we find it is this. So when St Thomas was 
asked what he wanted, he said: ‘Nothing, Lord—except you.’ 
He wanted, in his prayer, this other identity. And it is an identity; 
that we all have, in prayer; as our Lord, at the last supper, prayed: 

And not only for them do I pray, 

But for those also who, through their word, shall believe in me; 

That they all may be one, as you in me, Father, and I in you; 

That they, also, may be one in us. 
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THE SCHOOL OF MORE 
Bricip STAFFORD 


T is to Saint Thomas More and to the School of More, as his 
home in Chelsea was called, that honour must be given for 
leadership and inspiration in the movement for the higher 
ducation of women in England and in the subsequent develop- 
ment of education for the people. For the former, the court of 
enry VIII and Catherine, his Spanish Queen, the daughter of 
erdinand and Isabella, provided a model. Around the royal 
able, More and his daughters and many other scholars stood and 
ook part in the discussions. In his home, More entertained as 
uis friends and as tutors for his daughters learned and scholarly 
nen, Vives, Erasmus, Richard Hyrde, Dr Linacre, John Clement 
nd others. Here round the fire in winter and in the spacious 
grounds in summer, that intellectual community of scholars was 
ipinded, whose life work was to open the gates of learning and 
scholarship first to women and later to the masses of the people. 

More’s eldest daughter, Margaret, describes their daily life 
in her Libellus, The Household of Sir Thomas More—Libellus a 
Margareta More, quindecim annos nata, Chelsele inceptus, a kind of 
Family Register, wherein she notes the more important events 
of the family, her father’s journeys, the visits of learned men, their 
notable sayings. Mr Gonnel, one of her tutors, advised her to 
write the Libellus in English, ‘which it is expedient for you not 
altogether to neglect even for the more honourable Latin’. 
Looking out of her window one day, she saw Erasmus arriving, 
‘the dear little man, coming up from the riverside’, with her 
father. After dinner, Erasmus was taken ‘entirely over the house 
in a kind of family procession, from the Buttery and scalding- 
house to our own dear Academia with its cool green curtain 
flapping in the evening breeze and blowing aside as though, on 
purpose, to give a glimpse of the clear shining Thames. Erasmus 
noted and admired the stone jar placed by Mercy Giggs on the 
table, full of blue and yellow irises, scarlet tiger-lilies, dog-roses, 
honeysuckles, moonwort and herb-Trinity; and also our various 
desks, each in its own little retirement, mine own, in special, so 
pleasantly situate! He protested with every semblance of sincerity 
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that he had never seen so pretty an Academy. ... He glanced too 
at the books on our desks; Bessy’s being Livy; Daisy’s Sallust; and 
mine Saint Augustine, with Father’s marks where I was to read, and 
where desist.’ From the house, they went to the new building, the 
Chapel and Gallery, and thence to visit all the dumb animals, from 
the great horned Owls to Cecy’s pet dormice. Erasmus was amused 
at some of their names, and doubted whether Duns Scotus and 
Venerable Bede would have been complimented by being made the 
‘Name Fathers’ to a couple of owls. Having admired the pets, — 
More and Margaret sat down with Erasmus to rest and talk in~ 
the Pavilion. Erasmus expressed surprise that More with his - 
‘learning and knowledge both of Men and things’ had never 
entered into the King’s service, where he could have promoted 
his own interest, that of his friends and of the public. More 
answered that he was ‘better and happier where he was’, adding 
that the Cardinal had offered him a retaining fee to the King, a 
little while back, but he had refused it. He preferred to live as he 
wished with leisure to chat with his wife ‘and sport with’ his 
children. He had half-a-dozen blue-coated serving men, a few 
strong horses for work, none for show, plenty of plain food for 
a healthy family and enough, with a hearty welcome, for a score 
of guests. His regular profession supported his house and enabled 
him to promote peace and justice. They then turned to talk on 
Plato and Socrates, Erasmus exclaiming: “What a Christian 
Plato would have made. . . . He is one now. He and Socrates.’ 
Margaret and her sister Bess found the discussion of such interest 
that they listened with deep attention. More always addressed 
Erasmus by his Christian name, Desiderius. 

Then one morning, Margaret heard her mother say to Bar- 
bara: “Be sure the sirloin is well basted for the King’s physician.’ 
Dr Linacre was a guest to dinner. Margaret writes: ‘At table, 
discourse flowed so quick and fast that I might aim in vain to 
chronicle it.’ More told a funny story. A man owed him money, 
but put him off with ‘Memento Morieris’. ‘I bid you’, retorted 
More, ‘ “Memento Mori Aeris’’.’ Linacre laughed heartily at this. 
Another day there was an evening in the hayfield, More reclining 
on the hay with his head on Margaret’s lap, day-dreaming ‘of a 
far-off future day, Meg, when thou and I shall look back on this 
hour, and on this hayfield and my head on thy lap’. 


When Erasmus was leaving, his last saying to More was: 
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hey will have you at Court yet’. To Margaret he gave a copy 
f his Testament saying: “You are an elegant Latinist, Margaret, 
ut if you would drink deep of the well-springs of wisdom 
pply to Greek. The Latins have only shallow rivulets; the 
reeks copious rivers, running over sands of gold. Read Plato; 
e wrote on marble with a diamond; but above all, read the New 
estament. "Tis the key to the Kingdom of Heaven.’ 

All parties in England were striving to have Erasmus, but in 
ain. The Queen wished to have him as her Preceptor, the King 
nd Cardinal pressed on him a Royal apartment and salary, 
Oxford and Cambridge contended for him, but his reply was: 
"All these I value less than my liberty, my studies and my literary 
toils’. 

Margaret describes a visit from the King. The King took us by 
surprise this morning, she writes, mighty pleasant to all and at 
going saluted all around. ‘He is indeed big enough and like to 
become too big. . . . His brow betokens sense and frankness, his 
eyebrows are supercilious, and his cheeks puffy. A rolling, 
straddling gait and abrupt speech.’ Later, the King was again at 
More’s house and walked for an hour or so in the garden, with 
his arm round More’s neck. Will Roper, now Margaret’s hus- 
band, congratulated his father-in-law on having the King’s 
affectionate regard, to which More replied: ‘I feel no cause to be 
proud thereof, for if my head would win him a Castle in France, 
it should not fail to fly off’. Yes, More did not misjudge his earthly 
Lord and Master. 

When More and his daughters stood around the Royal table, 
there was no Academy that could be valued higher. Both the 
King and Queen delighted in reading. Not only was the Queen 
‘egregie docta’, but other women also joined in the discussions. 
Erasmus regretted that he was not present in Court when More's 
daughters were ‘disputing before the King’s Grace’. The virtue 
and the learning of Isabella of Spain, whose four daughters were 
Queens, were well known and her gifted daughter, Catherine, 
made them known to a later age. Catherine, ‘a miracle of her 
sex’ in literature, was the first Royal person in England to support 
the higher education of women. 

This was the group of which Vives became a member. When 
Catherine did not succeed in securing Erasmus as the Director of 
Princess Mary’s education, she appointed Vives to advise her. 
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On first coming to London, Vives shared a squalid lodging with 
fellow Spaniard. Then came his friendship with More and hi 
introduction to More’s ‘right fair manor house’, with its libra 
and books gallery, its gateway and gardens stretching down to th 
Thames: Plato’s Academy, as it was called, or more properly 
University of Christian religion. 

Juan Luis Vives was born in Valentia in the year in which his 
fellow countryman, Columbus, discovered America, 1492. His 
parents were of noble lineage, but poor. In Valentia, he studied 
law, in Paris letters and philosophy, in Louvain, where he met 
Erasmus, he became a University Lecturer and tutored William 
of Croy, later Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo. After the death 
of the Cardinal, he sought the interest of Henry VIII, but at first 
failed. Later, however, he won the approval of the English Court 
by his book on the Instruction of a Christian Woman, dedicated to 
Catherine. This book marks the beginning of the movement in 
England for the emancipation of women educationally. He was 
Professor in Corpus Christi, Oxford. 

Vives was not the international leader in Education he should 
have been—in Germany, due to his lack of sympathy with the 
Reformation; in England, because of his opposition to the 
divorce of Henry VIII and Catherine; in France, because of the 
spirit of revolt that swept the country; in Spain, because of his’ 
early departure and associations with the Royal Court of England 
—but he became one of the most famous of Catholic Humanists | 
in the period when Mediaevalism was merging into the Renais-_ 
sance. 

He met St Ignatius in Bruges between 1529 and 1531. It was in 
1531 that his De Tradendis Disciplinis, covering the whole of life, 
appeared. There were so many points in it in common with the 
Ratio Studiorum of St Ignatius, that appeared in 1599 in respect of 
means and methods of teaching, such as written exercises, memory 
work, etc., that Ignatius was thought to have borrowed them 
from Vives. Some of the works of Vives, e.g. De Conscribendis 
Epistolis and Exercitatio, were used in Jesuit schools from the 
beginning. Yet Ignatius forbade his followers to read either Vives 
or Erasmus. This, however, was not a condemnation of their 
views but rather a cautionary warning of the dangerous novelties 
in doctrines at that time. 


More, who was born in 1478, went to St Anthony’s School in 
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eadneedle Street. He was placed in the household of Cardinal 
rton, Archbishop of Canterbury, and later went to Oxford, 
ere Linacre was his Master in Greek. His father, Judge Moore, 
alled him from Oxford, as students of Greek were suspect as 
olutionaries and also because of his interest in the new learning. 
both Vives and More, there was this new note of the Renais- 
ce. The mere passion for scholarship was developing into an 
husiasm for humanity. “We scholars’, said Vives, “must 
sfer our solicitude from princes to the people. We must turn 
knowledge to usefulness and apply it to the common good.’ 
aimed at the emancipation of the ordinary student from the 
btleties of the professional dialectician. The personal affection 
More for Vives was due to their similarity in outlook, scholar 
scholar, but with a deepening love of mankind. They had much 
common. They were both attached to the Court, but were 
emies of empty ceremonial and compliments. They were both 
tensely and simply pious. For both, scholarship and the pursuit 
knowledge and truth were directly and inextricably associated 
ith religion taken in the sense of the spiritual bond which unites 
1en to God. Culture for them was Pietas Literata with the stress 
n the Pietas. They were both in touch with Syon Abbey, the 
mous house of the Order of Saint Bridget of Sweden, founded 
1 1415 by King Henry V. When facing death on the field of 
\gincourt, he begged God to spare him so that he might fulfil 
is promise of founding this Abbey in expiation of the sins of his 
ather. ‘Not today, O Lord, not today. Think not upon the fault 
ny father made in compassing the crown.’ More was a frequent 
isitor to the monks’ parlour in Syon, for as in all the Bridgettine 
Sonvents of that time, Syon was a double house of nuns and 
nonks. Scholars of All Souls, Oxford, often became priests in 
yon, the Abbess being the head in temporal matters and the 
“onfessor General in spiritual. The name of Syon Abbey should 
Ye associated with those of More and Vives as workers in the 
ause of the higher education of women. Syon was the nearest 
pproach to a learned institution for women in England. It is 
ignificant that the Queen and Vives visited it together and 
eturned by boat to Richmond Castle. Syon was dissolved by 
Jenry VIII and its priceless books scattered. 

Vives’s Instruction of a Christian Woman was translated into 
inglish by Richard Hyrde. It was Hyrde who wrote a Prefatory 
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note to Margaret Roper’s translation of the Commentary by 
Erasmus on the Lord’s Prayer. Hyrde’s Preface is probably the 
first document in English in which the higher education of women 
is publicly advocated. 

Vives in his treatise on Poor Relief, De Subventione Pauperum, 
advocated the extension of the responsibility for the well-being 
of the very poor to civic and lay authorities. He stressed the 
importance of co-ordinating all organizations for helping the 
poor and proposed outdoor and home relief. Provision should 
be made for the education of the submerged poor, for the relief 
of the mentally defective, the blind, the deaf and the insane, 
This was the practical expression of the deepening love of the 
Christian scholar for mankind. This was his method of turning his 
knowledge to usefulness and applying it to the common good, 
The development of the well-being of the community he con= 
sidered more urgent than the self-absorption of the scholar in 
purely scholarly attainments. f 

For the Princess Mary he wrote, in 1524, Symbola, a little book 
of maxims to serve as a bodyguard for the child’s mind. He also 
wrote Satellitium, Introductio ad Sapientiam, which has been 
compared with the Imitation of Christ. It was from the Satellitium 
that Mary took her motto, Veritas Temporis Filia, “Truth the 
Daughter of Time’. His Colloquia, of which a new edition was 
published in 1934, is an account in Latin of the everyday life ofa 
family—Father, Mother, Children, Teachers—of 400 years ago. 

It has been said that More, Erasmus and Vives, working to- 
gether, might have repeated in England in the sixteenth century, 
on a vastly larger scale, the age of Bede, Boniface and Alcuin, 
when England would be a centre of European scholarship, a 
refuge from which learning would have spread over war-troubled 
Europe, but Henry, under the influence of Anne Boleyn, had 
More beheaded, scared away Erasmus, and held Vives in ‘libra 
custodia’, the “protective custody’ with which we have become 
familiar in the twentieth century. The scholarly king, once the 
Defender of the Faith, the Prince Philosopher, had descended to 
the lowest levels of his own passionate nature, but maybe, as 
Margaret wrote in the last page of her Libellus: ‘Good Christian 
folks, as they hereafter pass this spot . . . will . . . point this way 
and say “There dwelt Sir Thomas More”,’ adding: Interfecisisti 
Hominem omnium Anglorum optimum. 
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SIMPLICITY ACCORDING TO CASSIAN! 


ROM a psychological point of view, what is it that dis- 
tinguishes the life of a monk as described by Cassian from 
the ordinary life of a person living in the world? The ques- 
on is an interesting one, and it is suggested that the answer lies 
the striking simplification (or better, the simplicity) of the life 
f the monk as compared with life in the world. This fact, 
ncidentally, is implied in the word monachus, which means one 
iving alone for a single purpose. 

But note, first and fundamentally, that the difference is not one 
f goodness or holiness, for there are saints in all walks of life, as 
he Calendar shows. Nor is it a question of the end, union with 

od, which is the same for all. The honest Christian living in the 
world and aware of why God made him, strives consciously after 
holiness according to his state of grace. But more frequently 
than not, his striving is what we call habitual. That is to say, in 
addition to his supreme aim in life he is bound by the nature of 
things to have other aims, other more pressing and immediate 
ends, and any number of different means for attaining them. 
Thus he has to play the role of a father, a son, a brother, a friend 
and so on. In the world of his work, he is at the same time an 
inferior, an equal, and a superior. In so far as he mixes in society, 
as he must do to a certain extent, he has to take an active part in 
clubs, associations, political parties, as well as in the manifold 
demands which society makes on every individual living in the 
world. What is more, the different situations in which he finds 
himself call—and this is very important—for the development of 
many and differing traits in his character. At home, a man may 
be domineering and irritable, whilst at work he may have to be 
much more considerate and gentle; or the reverse may be the case. 

Now the monk, according to Cassian, has but one intrinsic end 
in view, which he calls purity of heart, or alternatively holiness 
or the love of God.2 ‘The aim of every monk’, he says, ‘and the 


1 This paper has been put together by a monk of Parkminster from the notes of a thesis 
presented to the Faculty of Arts in the University of Ottawa by Hans G. Furth of New 
York. In the following footnotes, ‘C’ indicates the Collationes of Cassian, T his De Institutis 
Coenobiorum. 

2 cf. C.i. 4, 5 and 7. 
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perfection of his heart tends to continual and unbroken perse 
verance in prayer, and as far as it is allowed to human frailty 
he strives to acquire an immovable tranquillity of mind and 
perpetual purity.’3 Elsewhere4 Cassian calls it poverty, but 
poverty which enriches, as we shall see. 

What is it that makes Cassian call his monks poor, and wh 
is this poverty such a distinguished and surpassing one? It is no 
poverty in the ordinary sense. It is not with a view to the end 
for that, as we have seen, is the same for all. Nor is it in view of 
the means as we usually think of that word. Cassian is comparing 
solely the various roles the man in the world has to play with the 
single role of the monk, which constitutes his vocation. Even” 
more, the very means in the case of the monk are by the nature of 
the case barely distinguishable from the end. 

For the end and the means at the disposal of the monk all 
narrow down finally to acts of charity, which lead to that perfec- 
tion of charity or life of continuous prayer which is, or should be, 
eventually the monk’s normal state. Here are Cassian’s words: 
‘Our mind . . . working round the love of God alone as an 
immovable fixed centre, through all the circumstances of our 
work’.5 In other words, a state of continual prayer at which the 
mind finally arrives, for which, according to our author, “what- 
ever it receives, whatever it takes in hand, whatever it does, will 
be perfectly pure and sincere prayer’.6 Thus his whole life and 

the thoughts of the monk’s heart become one continuous 
prayer; the heart desiring one thing, thirsting for one thing, 
bringing not only its acts but its very thoughts to bear on that 
unum necessarium. 7 . 

This, then, is the ideal of the monk, of that state of true religious 
simplicity, in which even one’s very distractions are brought, 
as it were naturally and spontaneously, into the general movement 
towards the life of prayer. “And so it shall come to pass’, says 
Cassian, ‘that not only every thought and purpose of our heart, 
but also all the wanderings and rovings of our imagination will 
became a holy and unceasing pondering of the divine law.’8 

For the choir-monk, bound to the daily recitation of the Divine 
Office, the Psalms become, as those who have tried it know, the 
very background of his thoughts, and enter even into his sleep; 
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that he be found the same during the night as during the day, 
e same on his bed as on his knees, the same alone as surrounded 
y a throng of people’ .9 

Now this restriction of means in the case of the monk would 
oubtless be an impoverishment, harmful to the full development 
f his personality, were there not along with the restriction in the 
xtent of the means a greater integration at a deeper and more 
nterior level of the personality. This is terribly important, and 
hat every religious needs to be told at some time or other. 
he monk in his cell is by the very nature of his life cut off from 
ny number of means, and legitimate means, of finding God; 
nd unless he is able to live his life at a deeper level—that is to say, 
in the deeper recesses of his soul, as a habitual state—he is obvi- 
ously worse off than the man of the world, who has not given up 
these things, but who sees God in all his creation. 

Expressed in the language of modern philosophy, Cassian’s 
monk is poor in so far as exteriorally conditioned motives and 
external means are concerned. These very means he has volun- 
tarily simplified to a wise and prudent minimum, which have 
stood the test of time. But he has simplified them—or possibly, 
they have been simplified for him—only so that he may be more 
free to enrich and purify his interior dispositions, which are. his 
main concern. The various states of his soul, his feelings, the 
energy, so to speak, that is basic to the human personality, are 
not cut off or maimed in their development, but on the contrary 
lived and worked out at the very source from which they spring. 
It is for the sake of these riches of the spirit that the poverty of the 
means is most willingly endured. This surely must be the meaning 
of the text: O taste and see that the Lord is sweet, and blessed is the 
man that hopeth in him. (Psalm 33, 9.) But these are riches that have 
to be paid for.... 

The monk is thus able to reach an integration of his interior 
life, in so far as he has no other essential aim in view but to live 
every movement of his heart in the sight of the most excellent 
purity of God. Such a perfect ideal is normally, most would 
admit, incompatible with life in the world, however admirable 
and holy the latter may be—that is to say, as a state. The conflicting 
cares and aims of the latter of necessity require an increase of 
roles to be played and means to be adopted; and with the ever 


9 C.xii. 8. 
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increasing complexity and indirectness of motives, one is bound to 
live habitually on a more superficial level. 

The ideal of the monk, then, consists in the complete integra- 
tion of all the powers of his soul under one supreme and exclusive 
value, namely, to live his whole life in the sight of God, and this 
necessarily takes place at the deepest level of his personality. 
Because all my ways are in thy sight, says the Psalmist (Ps. 118, 168). 
It is for this, and this only, that we are relieved, and justified in 
being relieved, of the cares and burdens which are the lot of | 
those living in the world. 

But note that the simplicity of which the Psalmist speaks is 
not a cause but a result—the consequence of this interiorization 
rather than the other way about. ‘Nothing’, says Cassian’ is our 
own save only what we possess with our heart.’10 In other and 
more sacred words: For where thy treasure is, there is thy heart also 
(Matt. 6, 21). And so Cassian trained his monks and taught them 1 
again and again, not to consider the result of the deed so much as — 
the purpose of the doer . . . not the progress of the work but the 
intention of the worker . . . not results but the desires of the heart.11 
At this deeper level there is no room for any kind whatsoever of 
insincerity or deception, neither to God nor to oneself. There, 
it is not possible to play a part which does not spring wholly and 
spontaneously from the source of one’s personality: in other 
words, from one’s true self. Cassian’s actual words are worth 
recording: “de vera fide ac profunda cordis simplicitate’:12 the 
test is genuine faith and profound simplicity; and it is a test which 
will stand not only for time but for eternity; indeed the only test. 
In the eyes of others, the monk training himself or being dis- 
ciplined in this manner may well at times appear childish or 
unreasonable, but his acts will be judged by God according to his 
single-minded concern for the depth and purity of his soul. 

The story Cassian used to illustrate his point is the well known 
one of the monk who was commanded by his superior to plant 
and then water day after day a dried and withered branch, 
obviously fit only for the fire. This the monk did for a whole 
year, never once questioning the apparent absurdity of the whole 
think. After a year, when he was asked whether the branch had 


Io C.iii. 10. 
11 cf. C.vi. 9; C.xvii. 11 and I. vii. 21. 
12 Liv. 24. 
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egun to take root, the monk could but truly answer: ‘I do not 
now . In relating the story, Cassian does not intend us necessarily 
imitate the act itself, but he relates it in order to bring out 
rofunda simplicitas cordis, that deep simplicity of heart with which 
e monk obeyed. 

It is a favourite axiom with Cassian that virtue is, as it were, 
e natural possession of man; that once the weight of worldly 
re is removed, the soul flies naturally—perhaps one ought to 
ay supernaturally—to the heights of spiritual prayer. Our fore- 
athers realized that the real motives of our actions lie deeper than 
he immediate external facts generally allow us to infer; but they 
ere not content even with their interior dispositions until those 
ispositions had been relieved from conflicting motives: and who 
ould not be glad to feel that his motives were single? Cassian 
eaches us that virtue is only reached when virtuous acts come 
straight from the depths of one’s being: as it were, from one’s 
very nature. So long as there is perceptible the faintest trace of 
conflict the perfect state of charity has not been reached. “There- 
fore’, he says, ‘the innermost recesses of the heart must be cleansed 
with all diligence; for what those who fight in the arena desire 
to obtain by bodily purity, we should possess also in the arcana 
conscientiae’,13 that is, in the hidden places of the conscience. 
When this interior citadel is possessed by virtue, then indeed is 
virtue truly a part of the monk. Then will he begin to observe 
all rules, as it were, naturally and without effort,14 because he 
will be moved, not by fear or desire (for as long as there is either, 
there is conflict), but from the love of goodness itself; or better 
still, from the love of God himself. 

This striving for what Cassian calls purity of heart, and other 
spiritual writers call purity of motive or singleness of purpose, is 
perhaps the hardest thing of all that a monk has to acquire. Short 
of the saints, one ventures to suppose, the acts of most men, 
religious included, are a mixture of conflicting ideals and motives 
never easy to distinguish; some conscious, others habitual or due 
to force of habit; some direct, others indirect and hidden; so much 
so that it is exceedingly difficult, if not well nigh impossible, for 
any man to recognize and appraise the influence of each on any 
one particular act. Moreover, the motives themselves, whatever 


13 Lvi. 9. 
14 Liv. 38. 
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they may be, usually lie on the superficial level of the personality, 
so that days, months, and even years may go by during which the 
deeper levels of the soul are barely touched. A modern philo- 
sopher!5 has estimated that 99 per cent of our normal activity is 
purely automatic and habitual, from our rising in the morning to 
our lying down at night. This is a terrible indictment, when you 
come to think of it, and gives one pause for thought. One can never 


be too much on one’s guard against dropping into what one may 


term purely routine acts: that is acts which are neither moral nor 
immoral in the technical sense, and so very poorly disposed for 
merit. 

Not that we should despise what theologians call ‘habit’. On 
the contrary, the perfect religious must live by habit, but by 
habits that belong to the interior and deeper level of his person- 
ality. He lives habitually, that is in recessu animae . . . in the depths 
of his soul: his true life, the source of all his actions, is there. 
Provided he keeps this interior citadel of his soul pure and swept 
and clean, then truly virtuous acts will arise without any apparent 


effort on his part. Anima mea in manibus meis semper... my soul 


is continually in my hands (Ps. 118, 109). It is only the saints, one 
imagines, who find it easier to do right than to do wrong. 

The more spontaneous and natural these acts become, the 
more they will be influenced by the dispositions of the soul 
within, and less by the immediate impact of environment or 
exterior happenings. “And so’, says Cassian, ‘the mind of the 
upright man ought not to be like wax, yielding to the shape of 
whatever presses on it . . . rather should it be like the stamp of 
hard steel, that the mind may stamp and imprint on everything 
that meets it the marks of its own character.’ 16 

Thus it becomes clear that the value of an act derives entirely 
from the worth of the soul that makes it. The blame for the evil 
of our acts can never be thrown upon circumstances; it must 
be sought within, in the soul itself. Cassian is adamant on this 
point. “No one’, he says, ‘is ever driven to sin by being provoked 
by another’s fault, unless he has the fuel of evil stored up in his 
own heart.’!7 In the same way, there is no such thing as a sudden 
fall, any more than the grace of martyrdom is a sudden or isolated 


1§ William James: Talks to Teachers, Holt, New York 1899. 
16 C.vi. 12. 
17) VE. 
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ing. The integration of the soul—that is, the gathering together 
all its powers and forces under the influence of grace, and 
ected towards the supreme and eternal values—is the end and 
ady aim of the whole spiritual combat. When that is achieved, 
erything is achieved. For the man who has arrived at that point 
ows that by the grace of God, seconded by a constant and 
ithful correspondence on his part to grace, he has found his 
ul. Then can he say with St Paul: I can do all things in him who 
rengtheneth me. (Phil. 4, 13.) 


i Se 2 


RELIGIOUS VOCATION—A MOTHER’S PART 
EBs 


HEN our Lady consented to bear the Christ Child, 
conceived by the Holy Spirit, in the natural order of 
things she was in many ways no different from any 
ordinary mother. The child must grow in the womb, be born, 
and then, as a helpless babe, and for long after, be fed and cared 
for. Although there is always a very special relationship between 
mother and child, partly physical, partly spiritual—the two are 
inextricably interwoven—and in a lesser degree between the 
father, the child does not belong to either parent. The parents co- 
operate with God and the result of their union is another human 
being, quite unique, entrusted to them by God, and in trust for 
God. Our Lady and St Joseph knew this very well, and although 
no comparison can be made with them since they were singled 
out by God to care for his incarnate Son, nevertheless they serve 
as the pattern for the ordinary human family. 

Nowadays more and more of this parental care is taken over 
by the state with a corresponding lack of a sense of responsibility 
by the parents. Unless there is a very strong bond of affection 
between members of the family, and this again is founded in a 
deep love of God and in membership of his Church, the family 
unit disintegrates, with disastrous results. Much has been written 
about this and there is no need to go into it here. If it does not 
disintegrate it sometimes happens that it is held together by a 
subtle tyranny—the tyranny of the possessive mother—and. this 
is more likely to happen in the small family of today. 
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No parent can demand love from his or her children. No paren: 
has a right, in the name of love, to wield power over them. Real 
love, unselfish love, always wants to give. Hence those parents 
who love their children in this way, want them to fulfil the 
potential character of their personalities in the way that is right 
for them, in the way that God wants them to fulfil it. This may 
mean, and often does, a complete physical severance from the 
home after maturity, and it is just at this point that the mother 
can choose to co-operate or oppose. 

Mothers are past mistresses at self-deception where their — 
children are concerned! They can always think up a number of 
very good reasons why Jane or John—particularly Jane—should 
not leave home for good and ‘enter religion’. It needs a degree of — 
real love and of self-honesty, acquired at the foot of the Cross, to 
realize that God may want her to make the sacrifice of Jane to — 
him, and that she does not want to make it (at first) but that she 
will because he asks it and because it seems to be his will for Jane. 
Later on, with the help of the Holy Spirit, she may come to see 
that she is again co-operating with God in the birth of her spiritual © 
daughter, meaning in this sense a daugher who has a ‘vocation’, 
as we say, to the religious life. This co-operation in itself is a very 
high privilege and a ‘vocation’ in its own right for mother, or at 
least it can be if the initial sacrifice is accepted and Jane’s religious 
vocation fostered and encouraged—though not forced or per- 
suaded into any particular channel: that is for the Holy Spirit 
to reveal in due course. Marriage is looked upon as the natural 
vocation of any daughter and most mothers look forward to this 
with mixed feelings, it is true, but certainly for the most part with 
joy. The supernatural vocation of marriage to Christ is so often, 
nowadays, looked upon with dismay. It is thought of as un- 
natural (which in a sense it is, only because it is above nature), — 
that it warps personality and is frustrating and so on. No thought 
of the joy (yes, joy!) of giving a daughter to God seems to cross 
her mind, only her loss (which is no loss): no thought of the great 
grace which is given to both her daughter and herself and the 
privilege of being asked by God for the greatest gift that she can 

ive. 

The worldly life offers so many and varied superficial attrac- 
tions and comforts which we take for granted nowadays and 
look upon as necessities. It seems that so much must be given up 
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anyone who embraces the religious life and all of us tend to 
y undue emphasis on the having, or not having, of material 
ings. We forget the war years when we cheerfully and easily 
id without so much and were none the worse for it. Mothers 
nd to fuss over their daughters: she will not get enough to eat, 
e will be home-sick, she will be wasting her talents and her 
aining (forgetting that she may just as easily be ‘wasting’ these 

marriage!). But such an attitude as this is unworthy of her 
alling as the mother of a postulant; she must ‘cast her cares upon 
he Lord’ and trust him. She must give up absolutely all claims 
pon her daughter, she must renounce any desire to persuade the 
ostulant into trying her vocation in an order for which she 
erself may have a preference, she must be prepared to stand 
side and let God’s will be manifest through the promptings of 
the Holy Spirit. She will not find this hard to do so long as she 
is not thinking of herself in all this but only of God’s will. 

Lastly, she will not lose her daughter, who will be bound to 
her with far stronger bonds of love, and of the spirit, because the 
two of them will be united in the common bonds of love for our 
Lord and in service for him, in a higher degree than might other- 
wise be the case. 

Therefore, just as our Lady had a special responsibility entrusted 
to her as Mother of our Lord, which she knew of and accepted 
together with St Joseph, so also has the mother of a would-be 
postulant. It is not to be taken lightly, this responsibility. The 
religious orders have great need of vocations—the big Vocations 
Exhibitions that we stage, try to bring this truth home to us. 
That is the significant word— home’. But it is unlikely that our 
Lord’s call ‘Come, follow me’ will be heard first at an exhibition, 
which will stimulate great interest and thought, plant a seed 
which may germinate and then flower in the heart later on at 
home. It is there that the mother must accept her part, and as we 
have seen it is a crucial part (crucial—Latin crux—or cross— 
you see the Cross comes into everything !) and nurture as a tender 
plant this silent call from our Lord until this call develops into a 
strong commanding voice and a true vocation opens out into 
full fower. Until this is realized by mothers in general, many 
vocations may be lost. 
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‘WEAPONS MIGHTY TO GOD’ 
A.R. 


For though we walk in the flesh, we do not war according to the flesh. 
For the weapons of our warfare are not carnal but mighty to God, unto 
the pulling down of fortifications, destroying counsels. And every height 
that exalteth itself against the knowledge of God: and bringing unto 
captivity every understanding unto the obedience of Christ. And having 
in readiness to revenge all disobedience, when your obedience shall be 
fulfilled —2 cor. 10, 3-6. 


sk seem to be so many vital problems in the world of 


today, which cry out for a solution. There is so much 

moral and physical suffering everywhere, that people of 
good will often cannot discern where lies the greatest need of 
bringing relief. It may perhaps be a consolation to those who, — 
by the goodness of God, possess the Catholic faith, to understand — 
more clearly the powerful aid that their life, lived truly on a super- — 
natural plane, can render to mankind. For St Paul, in the text 
quoted, is writing to ordinary Christians, expounding in most. 
powerful terms the tremendous force of our spiritual weapons. 
His words are equally applicable today and seem to suggest that 
our problems are truly only solved in God, by our complete 
submission to him. We need, then, to examine more closely 
these ‘divinely powerful weapons’ (2 Cor. 10. Knox). We must 
rekindle the enthusiasm of that great Apostle and yield ourselves 
more generously to the supernatural life to which we are being 
urged. Indeed, there are already some persons, the contemplative 
religious, who are wholly dedicated to such a life. So great is its 
power that, far from shutting themselves away from the world 
and its suffering, they are found to be fighters in the front line: 
‘wrestling . . . not against flesh and blood but against principalities 
and powers, against the rulers of the world of this darkness, 
against the spirits of wickedness in high places’ (Eph. 7, 12). 

These weapons, then, that we wield are the theological virtues, 
which are ‘mighty to God’ because they are supernatural, having 
God as their object. It is in the first place essentially the life of faith 
which is an assertion of the supreme importance of spiritual 
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ues and the things of God in a materialistic age. This theologi- 
virtue, as St Thomas says, ‘implies assent of the intellect to that 
hich is believed’. The object of faith is primarily the First 
ruth and secondly matters connected with that Truth. A living 
ith informed by charity recognizes the First Truth as God, the 
reator. But this Creator is also the Father who has so loved the 
orld as to cause its redemption by the Incarnation, Passion and 
eath of his only-begotten Son. This truth is so vital that the 
ontemplative surrenders his whole life to God by a profession 
£ vows which bind him in union with his Redeemer, to his 
reator, until death. He has become so fascinated by the Truth, 
he very Person of Christ, the second Person of the Blessed 
rinity, that he seeks to become more and more identified with 
im. So this work of faith and contemplation is a mighty spiritual 
eapon raised against atheism, the utter denial of God, or a 
ofty intellectual pride which refuses to submit to the teaching 
authority of the Church, and hence to God. Such pride of intellect 
St Paul vividly describes as ‘every height that exalteth itself 
against the knowledge of God’. Only the humility in a life of 
faith, a life wholly directed towards God and which is ‘doing the 
truth in charity’, can break down these heights of spiritual pride 
and obtain from God graces of conversion. “Stand fast, your 
loins girt with truth, the breastplate of justice fitted on and your 
feet shod in readiness to publish the gospel of peace. With all 
this, take up the shield of faith, with which you will be able to 
quench all the fire-tipped armour of your wicked enemy; make 
the helmet of salvation your own and the sword of the spirit, 
God’s word. Use every kind of prayer and supplication.’ (Eph. 6, 
14-18. Knox.) 

But this theological virtue of faith must be united to those other 
‘divinely powerful’ weapons of hope and charity. “You must wear 
all the weapons in God’s armoury, if you would find strength to 
resist the cunning of the devil.’ (Eph. 6, 11. Knox.) 

It is love which we must exercise the whole time, in all our daily 
relationship with others, for such charity is strong ‘unto the pulling 
down of fortifications, destroying counsels’ (2 Cor. 10). All the 
interior barriers of self-centred love should crumble before the 
demands of fraternal charity. Especially where there are souls 
separated by God to be his own possession in a religious com- 
munity, there is no place for petty divisions, separations or 
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jealousies. Thus the contemplatives, being purified of all selfish- 
ness, strive to become pure vessels of love, channels throug 
which the superabundant riches of grace and divine life ar 
poured out upon others. When love reigns supreme it radiates 
upon the world outside ‘ready to pull down strongholds’ (2 Cor. 
10. Knox), able to pierce through barriers which separate nation 
from nation, and race from race. Love is a penetrating force, a 
mighty unifying power, which reaches the very heart, destroying 
human counsels of revenge and aggression. It has always been the 
true sign of a follower of Christ, whose last prayer and actions _ 
upon earth had expressed his ardent desire for unity, in love. It is © 
significant that St Thomas (Commentary in Joannem, 13, 35) 
describes this fellowship of charity in almost military terms, since” 
love makes us members of the army of Christ. “We should remem-_ 
ber that the man who is numbered among the soldiers of any 
king must carry his insignia. Now the insignia of Christ are the 
insignia of charity. So whoever wishes to be numbered among 
the soldiers of Christ must be signed with the character of charity.’ 
Closely linked with the theological virtue of charity is that of 
hope, which reaches out to the power and mercy of God. So 
many people everywhere today are secretly crushed by fear of the 
evils which threaten the world by the use of atomic warfare. 
There are few who have not experienced a cold horror and dread 
of the far-reaching destructive force of a hydrogen bomb. But 
against this we must assert our supernatural hope and learn to 
lean upon the help of an all-powerful, all-merciful Father, who 
only wills what is best for mankind. This work of trust in the power 
of God and in the infinite merits of Christ isa work of spiritual 
infiltration. Especially is this true of the contemplative religious, 
who form a kind of sixth column, a fitting reparation for the 
insidious fifth column, by their life dedicated to prayer and 
sacrifice. By their daily share in the Mass, they plead for the mercy 
of God upon the world they have left. ‘Great statesmen believe 
that the way to govern is to know how to use force opportunely. 
For us our great resource is to get within this universal misery in 
the world and to try, by countless good deeds, to fill up this 
chasm. Those who are merciful attain, even in supernatural 
things, results which violence cannot. To have sympathetic words, 
to be good, good again, and always good, is the means of reigning 
over hearts. It is the most penetrating political strategy. If it 1s 
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cessary to exclude violence, we must not for all that neglect 
thority: brotherly correction is counted among the works of 
ercy. But ordinarily it is by gentleness, the good things proceed- 
g from a sympathetic heart, that we shall have entry into other 
eople’s hearts . . . when the heart is gained all the rest comes.’ 
ére Gardeil, o.P.). 
Finally, St Paul seems to sum up the activity of these theo- 
gical virtues in an act of obedience. Upon that first surrender to 
ruth which is an obedience of the mind follows submission of 
the will to God. In opposition to that “excessive pride which sets 
tself up against the true knowledge of God’ (2 Cor. 10. Knox) we 
trive to live in humility ,the most fundamental attitude of the 
reature before its Creator, and in obedience, which is the trustful 
urrender of a soul to its God. It was in the first place by dis- 
bedience that Adam fell from grace. Our redemption was 
ought by the perfect, loving obedience and sacrifice of our 
Lord. It is particularly in this virtue that we are supported and 
encouraged by the example of contemplative religious who ex- 
press the offering of their whole life to God by vowing obedience 
until death. As St Thomas says, it is the ‘chief of all religious 
vows ...and...‘extends to those acts which are closely connected 
with the end of religion’. By this surrender of their will, these 
religious are expressing the submission of all their fellow Catholics 
in the world. So obedience restores daily to Almighty God some- 
thing of the homage due to him. As it is lived from day to day in 
the willing humility of a creature wholly dependent on God, it 
becomes a continuation of the obedience of Christ, into whose all- 
powerful supplication our own prayer is absorbed. This great 
movement in obedience towards God of those who believe is so 
powerful that it purposes to include all other souls, "bringing into 
captivity every understanding unto the obedience of Christ’, 
drawing all souls to the Truth so that they too may be possessed 
by God. Only when this obedience is fulfilled, only when all 
minds are enlightened in the Word and all wills subjected through 
Christ to God, may he in his justice tempered by infinite mercy 
revenge and bring to nought all disobedience. 

So we are inspired by the words of St Paul to discover the 
solution of our problems, not in ourselves but in God, and in our 
moving out towards him through the theological virtues, in 
obedience. ‘For though we live in the flesh, we are not engaged 
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in a carnal warfare. For the weapons of our campaigning are no 
carnal, but they are mighty enough by divine appointment for 
the destruction of fortresses and we overturn human reasonings 
and every form of high-mindedness exalting itself against the 
knowledge of God, and we bring every thought into captivity to 
the obedience of the Christ. And we are prepared to punish every 
disobedience, as soon as your own obedience is thorough.’ (Fr 
Spencer, 0.P. Trans. 2 Cor. 10.) 
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influence began to make itself felt. It reached Judea through 

Egypt where there was a great number of Jews centred round 
Alexandria. But there was also a direct influx of the non- 
sacramental hellenic view of religion from the cities which 
Alexander himself founded in Palestine. The Jews were introduced 
to the families of the gods, and the Machabees revolted against — 
this attack on their allegiance to Jahwe, for the hellenic familiarity 
with the gods naturally offered its attractions. But it was not from 
the Greek myths that the greatest influence was felt. These were 
rejected. But the intellectualization of Greek philosophy was + 
spreading all over the near East, and it was this that was wedded 
to Jewish thought in the Wisdom literature. There was no 
wavering about the transcendence and uniqueness of Jahwe; 
the Jewish faith and outlook remained untouched yet the Greek 
influence emphasized the ‘interior’ aspect of their religion and 
gave a new approach to Jahwe as the God of Creation. Man 
was seen still as a part of that divinely organized world, but in the 
Wisdom literature he views the organization and orderliness of 
it all and he is less bound up in its inevitable functioning by means 
of the ritual of sacrifice, and more directed towards the contem- 
plation of God’s working in nature—more of the beholder and 


[: the last few centuries before the coming of Christ the Greek 
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€ participator. “The second type of wisdom found an easy 
ntact with the prophetic conception of Jahwe as the controller 
nature. . . . It encouraged an interest in cosmic phenomena and 
the contemplation of God’s work in nature. It asserted that 
ere was no break in consistency within God’s world, so that 
ontemplation of nature became a remedy against scepticism or 
espair.’ (Scholfield, op. cit., p. 194.) It is Wisdom who now 
ays: “Whoso findeth me findeth life and shall obtain favour of the 
ord’. (Prov. 8, 35.) Life becomes more associated with hearing 
nstruction and in finding knowledge (Prov. 8, 9-12) and less 
ith the blood-stream. Nevertheless Jahwe still speaks ‘out of the 
hirlwind’, thunder is his voice (Job. 40, 6-9) and Job’s comforters 
re bidden to offer seven bullocks and seven rams in propitiation 
for their sins (Job. 42, 8). But the introduction of Wisdom 
theology opened the way eventually to the idealizing of the whole 
Jewish religion, as will be seen in Alexandria itself in the person of 
Philo. 

Enough has been written on the Kingdom of God as the ful- 
filment of original Jewish conception of the tribe of Israel, the 
race chosen by God to fulfil his will on earth. Here we have only 
to insist on the salient features of this fulfilment as the essential 
foundation of the true Christian life. We have to insist at this 
stage that our Lord was primarily fulfilling all the simple straight- 
forward religion of the Chosen race. His preaching, though it 
obviously had its bearing upon the “Wisdom literature’ of the 
Bible, was immediately concerned with the common life of the 
people he had come to save. It was to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
or to to Moses that he turned the eyes of his hearers when he 
wanted to show that he was the Expected One. He did not call 
himself the Word of God—that he left to the disciple whom he 
loved—but he did call himself the Son of Man, the Son of Adam. 
‘Ye shall see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of power 
and coming in the clouds of heaven’ (Mark 14, 62) and the new 
community is to be gathered into one through his blood. He 
spoke primarily to the simple, primitive Jewish people who could 
not have been very much affected by Greek intellectual influences. 
He selected fishermen for his apostles and preached constantly 
to the crowd. It might almost be said, though it can only be 
stated with reservations, that he presented in the first place a 
challenge to the hellenized elements of Judaism, to the intel- 
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lectualizers like the Sadducees who had robbed religion of its 
true corporate and physical nature. The Pharisees and Scribes 
who knew all the answers and how to explain away and interpret 
at will—it was they who undermined the true Jewish religion 
which our Lord had come to fulfil. They, purposely or because 
their habit of mind was such, could not take a symbol as a symbol; 
it had to become a matter of clear conceptions: “We heard him 
say, I will destroy this temple that was made with hands and in - 
three days I will build another not made with hands.’ (Mark 14, 
58.) Parables and signs and sacraments were a scandal to these men. 

Perhaps the easiest way of summarizing the effect of Christ’s 
fulfilment of the true Jewish religion would be to take the words 
of St Peter after the Ascension; St Peter, that simple fisherman 
who had inherited the simple attitude to Jahwe as God of Crea- 
tion and of the Nation, Parent-God, Krator-God. 


* * * 


Before inquiring into the manner in which our Lord fulfilled 
the Jewish life under Jahwe, we must go back to the origin of 
Greek thought and its effect upon the Near East and the West. 
For the original Greek mind was in fact much closer to the Jewish 
before the rise of the Ionian philosophers, despite the fact that the : 
inhabitants of this other central spot between East and West 
seem to have had from the first a great distrust of chaos and an — 
immense love for regularity and order. “There is no people to 
whose mental outlook chaos was so repugnant as the Greeks. 
Their whole thought, not merely their aesthetic, moves towards 
an ideal of artistic and precise definition, repudiating the Oriental’s 
admiration of mere size or the indefinite outlines of emotional 
mysticism.’ (Cambridge Ancient History, vol. Il, pp. 604-5.) It was 
strange, then, that they should have provided a bridge between 
the Oriental tradition of contemplation and the whole develop- 
ment of western mysticism. The Greeks themselves were originally 
as immersed in nature as any other primitive peoples. The traces 
of pre-hellenic religion in the Aegean reveal in their cave sanc- 
tuaries a great sense of their dependence upon the Great Mother, 
the earth, from whom their life sprang. Their fertility cults 
centred round bulls and trees and seem to have been connected 
with their special cult of the dead. The cave was the entrance into 
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he world of the dead and from that form of Sheol the great 

other sent forth the new life in the Spring. The dead, for 
nstance, were burned in their caves so as to release the moist or 
watery soul, for the life was thought to reside in the body’s 
oisture (including the blood, but more especially other life- 
iquids) and it could thus be sent out of the body back into the 
reat river or ocean of life. (cf. Onions, Origin of European Thought, 
PP- 247 sqq-) 

Then the Indo-European invaders brought with them their 
myths and their gods, which were to be transformed by the 
Greek mind. It would be impossible to explore the genesis of these 
religions which seem to have passed to and fro, beginning in the 
North and descending to India and back through the Dardanelles. 
But we may quote a page of Otto Karer to give a general back- 


ground: 
‘The oldest Indian book, the Rigveda, which dates roughly 
from the second millenium before Christ, convinced . . . con- 


temporary scholars that when they first entered India the Aryans, 

like their western congeners, “by thought and intelligence had 
made contact with the infinite’. Their gods and heroes remind 
us at first sight of the primitive Teutonic religion. The intoxicating 
draught of the Soma, sacrificial offerings and incantations bestowed 
upon the children of earth supernatural strength for heroic deeds 
—enabling them to vanquish and permeate the aboriginal culture 
of the Dravidians. The social grades, priests, warriors, peasants, 
merchants and serfs, are clearly demarcated in accordance with 
the right of conquest. But it is not long before a dreamy lassitude 
overtakes these Aryan heroes. The tropical climate and the 
prodigality of nature produce their effect. Their gaze turns 
inward. “Contemplation” has begun, “absorption”, the vision 
of the formless Brahma.’ (Otto Karer, Religions of Mankind. 
English Trans. 1936, p. 267.) 

But at first the movement was towards a personal and Supreme 
Being (as indeed it was in China); a desire to be reunited with the 
transcendent God was the source of their life. “When shall I be 
at one with him? What offerings will he accept without indigna- 
tion? When shall I behold his mercy with a glad heart: O that 
I might be free from sin and by adoration might attain the end 
of my prayer, to turn thy wrath from me.’ (Rigveda, Karer, p. 27.) 
Perhaps because there was no true ‘desert’ or purification and 
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diversification, perhaps because the fertility of those lands was 
too easy so that there was no vigorous sense of dependence, the 
Indian thought seems to have turned quite quickly towards 
contemplating the undying principle within themselves, the 
Atman, and the undying undifferentiated power of the universe 
outside, Brahman, and discovering that these two are one and 
that the Yoga of self-knowledge will realize this unity and bring 
peace in Nirvana. 

But at first in Greece there was still a true sense of a partner- 
ship in nature. The gods became very anthropomorphic and 
more like to holy ancestors, but especially with Henoch the 
farmer who tended his flocks ‘under holy Helicon’. He sees order 
generated from original chaos and this order is a divine one. Sky 
and Earth are parents of gods and men; Night begot Doom and 
Death and Sleep and so she bare the tribe of dreams. “The natural 
process of procreation then supplied Henoch with a scheme which 
allowed him to connect the phenomena and to arrange them in a 
comprehensible system’ (Before Philosophy, p. 250). It is clear 
then that in the earliest Greek thought the primitive sense of 
being part of a whole without being entirely identified with it 
lay at the back of all their experience. Their conception of any 
dualism in nature was not pronounced. Only in the Orphic 
teaching about them and the Titans was there a suggestion of 
division which later was to become pronounced. “The Titans had 
devoured Dionysos-Zagreus and were therefore destroyed by the 
lightning of Zeus, who made man from their ashes. Man, in so 
far as he consists of the substance of the Titans, is evil and ephem- | 
eral; but since the Titans had partaken of a god’s body man con- | 
tains a divine and immortal spark.’ (Ibid., pp. 248, 9.) The soul — 
was still a thin sinewy substance or a vaporous watery efHluence — 
which remained after the death of the body and so there was still — 
an unacknowledged companionship between man and the rest of 
material creation, a companionship which reached its height in 
association with these very anthropomorphic gods. But the seeds 
of idealism and self-consciousness were already present; man 
was separating himself from the totality of creation and standing 
apart from it all. 

The first philosopher, Thales, saw all things as water, because 
the psyche was a vapour of liquid come from the great Ocean 


from which sprang all life. But he had sought and found an 
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e, a principle of being. He speaks of water, not of a water-god, 

has removed philosophy from religion. It has been suggested 

t true philosophy was only born when the unique success 

Greek civilization was the crest of the wave and indeed when 

wave had begun to break and descend. Pressing forward 

ards success, men have the object before them and view the 
tld more as a whole, as a complete thing to be conquered and 
sorbed. But when that object reveals its elusiveness and failure 
d frustration throw men back on themselves they become 
erested in the Kingdom of the soul and how it is ruled. (cf. 
dmann, History of Philosophy, vol. 1, c. 1.) It is significant that 
en point to Heraclitus as the first man to propound a theory of 
e intelligible universe in which thought rather than any 
aterial element is the principium of all things. ‘Wisdom is one 
ing. It is the thought by which all things are steered through 
| things.” Here for the first time attention is centred, not on the 
ing known but on the knowing of it.’ (Before Philosophy, p. 255; 
. Burnet Frey 19.) Heraclitus, who saw the transience of every- 
ting, may well have been driven out into a desert. But the desert 
st him with his roots in the mysticism of the Indian introspective 
ntemplative has an effect opposite to that it had on the Jews. 
turns him in upon thought, making him a Descartes pre-born 
7o thousand years, and thought, gnosis and logos, open for him 
new totality in which there is no distinction. “The wise 1s 
ne only. It is unwilling and willing to be called by the name of 
Zeus.’ (Burnet, frag. 65.) ‘The Kosmos which is the same for all, 
10 one of the gods or men has made; but it ever was, is now and 
-ver shall be an ever living fire.’ (Burnet, frag. 20). The gods and 
he myth go by the board and Wisdom steps nobly into their 
lace. It seems a wonderful transition, but in fact the Greek desert 
yas removed all real distinction and the suggestion that the 
shysical world is only the ephemeral and passing manifestation 
of the one realm of thought where all things changelessly change 
sas done away with the sense of dependence which is essential 
‘o the virtue of religion. Gone is the importance of the Spring, 
sone is man’s reliance upon the creative image, the external 
jtual, the waving of the Lulab and the pouring out of water 
ipon the altar. ‘In the writing of Heraclitus, to a larger degree 
han ever before, the images do not impose their burden of 
-oncreteness but are entirely subservient to the achievement of 
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clarity and precision.’ (Before Philosophy, p. 257.) Already wi 
hear the first whisper of that song which was to be most beautifully 
and movingly sung by St John of the Cross himself: “Hearing 
sight, smell, taste and touch—all those kinds of knowledge which 
the soul can form and make after this fashion, of all these for s 
and manners of knowledge the soul must strip and void itself 
and it must strive to lose the imaginary apprehension of them, 
so that there may be left in it no kind of impression of knowledge, 
no trace of aught soever, but rather the soul must remain barren 
and bare . . . total separation from all forms which are not God; 
for God comes beneath no definite form or kind of knowledge 
whatsoever. (Ascent of Mount Carmel, bk Ul, c. 2, n. 4.) With 


vestigial world that reflects the intellect had first been made in the 
 hellenic desert. 

But Heraclitus had not abandoned all images and he followed 
the tradition of the ‘myth’ of the physical elements. Although h 
probably no longer considered the dependence of things upon the 
gods of water, air or fire, he used the great symbol of fire which 
had been the principal Egyptian god in the sun and which was 
to be transformed when St John the Baptist came as a burning and 
shining fire and our Lord himself came as the Light of the World. 
The symbol remained as a link between the world of the mind 
and the world of external phenomena; it was still a sacrament. 
Plato came finally to destroy the idols and the ikons, these shadowy 
illusions that only mimicked the true reality of the kingdom of 
ideas. Of course, in his way, he was right—the gods were too 
human, they did behave like a lot of jealous school-girls and it wa 
high time somebody rescued the idea of God from such scandalous 
degradation. “We must have nothing to do with the mistake o 7 
Homer or any other man’, who made God hand out good to. 
some, evil to others. ‘And we shall not praise any one who says 
that Zeus and Athene were responsible for Pandarus’s violation 
of the oaths and treaties, or that Themis and Zeus caused strife 
and division among the gods... . We must not allow the poet 
to say that those who were punished were miserable and that God 
made them so.’ (Republic, 379-80.) The passage is famous. 

But we can surely spare some sympathy for the followers of the 
mysteries who regarded such talk as impious. Any Christian who 
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tinued to read that passage might be forgiven for thinking the 
osphere so icy in the cold air of pure intellect that the blood 
he Word made flesh might indeed congeal in the frost. “Do 
think that any one, God or man, would deliberately make 
self in any way worse than he was before?’ No, indeed, that 
e cold logic of it. But we must walk warily. The poets have 
ething to tell us, and the mysteries from which man can 
er really escape. The magic of the spring may not make a 
tty pattern in the pure light of Logos, but men children are 
ceived in April and the green corn thrusts up its first pointers 
ards the golden harvest. The tree stands steadily alive and 
tective, the bull has power though another thinks for him. 
| these phantoms in the cave, it would be holier to turn from 

m and look towards the light shining fom the sun of reality, 
e orb of living and blazing wisdom. But this too, O Plato, is a 
sert, a desert not of rocks whence spring the living waters, but 
e desert of pure thought—the life of God the Non-creator 
nnot be shared by man, but only by the mind of man. And 
sware of that divine spark of supreme intellect; once it has been 
ified of myth and stands exposed. by logic as having nothing 
do with the battles of the Titans, it will as likely as not leap 
ack into the cold blaze of the divine mind and all will be finally 
ne without distinction. 

There is no need to dwell at length on Plato’s thought; it is 
ufficiently well-known. We should be reminded, perhaps, not 
nly of his contempt of the Sophist’s images but also of his notion 
€ the soul. His attitude to the soul may be summed up in a short 
onversation between Socrates and Alcibiades: 

Socrates: What then is man? 

Alcibiades (ingenuously) : I cannot say. 

Soc.: You can at least say that the man is that which uses the 
body. 

Alcib.: True. 

Soc.: Now does anything use the body but the mind? 

Alcib. (playing up to Socrates): The mind alone. 

Soc.: The mind is therefore the man. 

There we have the great Greek division in a nutshell. A mind 
piloting a body through the troubled waters of sense, or riding 
this only half-broken-in steed that has to be reined-in to prevent 
its galloping off to the lush green meadows and the frisky mare. 
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The souls resided first in the stars but were degraded through som 
fault of their own to this unhappy fate. For the soul is condemne 
to this association, and from this point of view the body is 
prison. The body drags the soul down into the stream of Becom 
ing, so that its pure intellective nature becomes greatly disfigured. 
In this grave the soul becomes forgetful of the beautiful kingdom 
of ideas in which it had once lived. 

Here then is another kind of desert; a desert full of the plenty 
of physical fertility, a desert that attacks the soul by surfeiting 
the body. Without the tension of expectancy, looking to the God — 
who sends the rain in time of drought or the quails in time of 
hunger, the external ritual of dependence upon the Powers falls 
back into rubricism and the stage is set for the great ‘spiritual’ 
reformer who will rescue the soul from its starvation. The desert 
of death offers now a new fulfilment. The soul yearns for death to 
release it from this prison. The true man longs for incorporeal | 
existence (cf. Phaedo 62, sq.). If he has lived a truly spiritual life 
death will lead him straight to bliss; for this mind which is the 
man will return to its association with the Ideas where alone true 
reality is to be found. No Sheol here; no ancestors whose blood 
and physical inheritance was so precious. The Ideal, the final goal 
is reached only through various purifications, and the pattern of 
ascent is full of beauty. Yet the purifications and the passage to 
God are not those of the Jews either together or alone in their 
wilderness. The community of the idealist has difficulty to retain - 
the real distinction among its members. The purer and higher 
the individual mounts towards the idea of the Good, the more 
identified he becomes with all good. Truly Plato, while praising 
the Contemplative Life as the state of perfection (Theaetetus, — 
172-177), does not neglect the State. For him perhaps the eternal — 
bliss of the ideal order and the State on earth were not mutually 
exclustve—on earth the State is the higher good, in eternity 
assimilation to the idea of the Good. But in both lurks the danger 
of a totalitarianism or a nirvana. Once man, the conjunction of 
spirit and matter, is cleft into two separate parts the two worlds 
fall apart into two complete and undifferentiated unities. 

We wrote just now of the religious ‘reformer’, but ‘revolu- 
tionary would have been a better word. Professor Gilson, in 
contrasting the Platonist with the Aristotelian, has made the 
shrewd distinction between the two: ‘Begotten in us by things 
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themselves, concepts are born reformers that never lose touch 
ith reality. Pure ideas, on the other hand, are born within the 
ind and from the mind, not as intellectual expressions of what is, 
t as models or patterns of what ought to be; hence they are 
rn revolutionists. And this is the reason why Aristotle and 
ristotelians write books on politics, whereas Plato and Platonists 
ways write Utopias.’ (Gilson, Unity of Philosophic Experience, 
. 68.) The revolutionary sets the heart yearning for a Paradise, 
life which is eternal and unclouded by suffering or misunder- 
tanding, a life that is not here and now, of man the brute and the 
ero, but a life that is ideal, fabricated in the mind. Those who 
ive for the future, live for the ideas in their minds, they strain 
orward always at tension, always in a desert of rejection of the 


ejection, the sacred revolution of the Idea of the Good, that moved 
orward across the intervening centuries to meet the perfected 
udaecism of the Christian reformation. 


CN 
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‘FRIENDSHIP’ 
To THE Eprror, “Tue Lire’ 
Dear Sir, 

In answer to the letter of Miss Kaye Wells concerning Christian 
friendship, one surely finds many references in Scripture. Our Lord 
himself mentions the subject quite frequently, both in parable, ‘If a 
man asketh his friend’, etc.,etc., and directly: ‘I have called you friends’, 
etc., etc. From which latter, incidentally, all his conversation with 
the Disciples is conversation with friends and therefore teaching for us 
on this subject. Examples of our Lord’s attitude to friendship can 
surely be seen in his dealings with Mary, Martha and Lazarus. We can 
also find in the Old Testament accounts of friendship, for example 
David and Jonathan—-‘David’s heart was knit to the heart of 
Jonathan by a close bond and Jonathan loved him dearly as his own 
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life, madea covenant of friendship with David’, etc. (1 Kings, verse 18). 
From St Paul again (2 Timothy, verse 16), ‘May the Lord grant mercy 
to the houschold of Onesiphorus . . . instead of being ashamed of a 
prisoner’s acquaintance he sought me out when he was in Rome and 
succeeded in finding me’. There are too in the writings of the Saints, 
examples, i.e. St Teresa of Avila, particularly to her Directors, and the 
letters of St Francis de Sales to St Frances de Chantal and others, there 
are a considerable number of references, i.e. ‘It is the maxim of three 
great lovers, all three saints, all three doctors of the Church, all three 
steadfast friends, all three great masters in moral theology—namely, 
St Ambrose, St Jerome, and St Augustine, “Amacitia quae desinere 
potuit nunquam vera fuit”. There, my dear brother! there is a sacred 
oracle to tell you that our friendship is eternal and invariable, inasmuch 
as it is true and holy, founded on truth, not vanity; on the mutual 
communication of spiritual gifts, not on worldly interests; and thus 
to love, and to be capable of ceasing to love you, are two incompatible 
things’. (Letter XCV.) 

With regard to the second point raised, that of being a ‘good friend’ 
in social work in order that confidence and co-operation may be 
gained, there is one point which can be neglected to the great cost of 
both social worker and client, namely the Order of Charity given by 
St Thomas. Charity to God—to oneself—to one’s neighbour. If this 
is forgotten in friendship that is chosen, it can impinge on one’s duty 
to God and one’s own sanctification——but this is a fairly obvious 
temptation. Friendship of the kind that is not chosen but thrust upon 
one because of the nature of the work undertaken, can prove a less 
easilyrecognizable temptation. Those befriended are usually demanding 
and inadequate personalities to whom one is tempted to give time and 
energy, which should be used in the replenishing of one’s own spiritual 
reserves, and, because of the helplessness of the client, the temptation 
is further to give and never to receive, an attitude which dehumanizes 
the relationship. Here again it may be noted that our Lord not only 
gave to his friends but also received from them. It is not easy to make 
one’s own the true Order of Charity, but it would help to prevent the 
dangerous friendship of the ‘I would kill myself if it helped my friend’ 
type, and—for social workers—that most dangerous ‘I must work 
until I drop, for those who need me’, which, as a hard-bitten social 
worker of many years standing, I know to be almost an occupational 
disease! If we realize that our charity must be first to God and then 
to ourselves in the pursuing of our own sanctification, then from that, 
and because of that, will come true charity to our neighbour. 


Yours faithfully, 
C. DE HAMEL. 
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“CONFIRMATION 
e Editor, 
The Life of the Spirit. 
VEREND FATHER, 
Tam much puzzled by the suggestions being made in several reviews 
tely, and in the Editorial of THe Lire or THE Spirit for April 1956, 
at Confirmation should be deferred to the age of adolescence for 
ychological and educational reasons. 
Is not the tradition, custom and law of the Church correctly en- 
ined in the Instruction of the Congregation of the Sacraments 
0.5.34, cf. also 30.6.32) where it is said that it is ‘truly opportune 
d even more conformable to the nature and effects of the sacrament 
f confirmation, that children should not approach the sacred table 
r the first time unless after the reception of the sacrament of confirma- 
ion, which is, as it were, the complement of baptism and in which is 
iven the fullness of the Holy Spirit (St Thomas III, q.72, art. 2)¢ 
t is added that communion must not be postponed because confirma- 
ion is not available. From this and from the practice of confirming 
nfants and the wording of the laws of the Church (c. 788) there seems 
-o be no doubt as to the mind of the Church on the matter. 

The child of seven years is, for many purposes, an adult spiritually. 
This is perhaps more evident in a poor and primitive society, but is 
surely universally true. He must undertake responsibility towards the 
spiritual care of younger brothers, sisters and cousins, towards the 
defence of his faith and of Christian morality among companions, and 
rowards his own conscience. No longer an infant spiritually, he requires 
the fullness of grace; and when communicating requires to be spiritu- 
ally fed with the graces of a responsible member of the Church, one 
spiritually grown-up by the sacrament of confirmation. 

In the background of the realities of sacrament and grace, it seems 
ro me that theories of educational and psychological expediency are 
beside the point, the more so when this is confirmed by the mind of 
the Church. 

Yours sincerely, 
Oswin MAGRATH, 0O.P. 
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REVIEWS 


Houness 1s WHOLENESS. By Joseph Goldbrunner. (Burns Oates; 5s.) 

Baptisés DANS LE Curist. By A-M. Carré. (Editions du Cerf.) 

Tue MEANING OF Reticious Lirr. By Benoit Lavaud, O.P. (Blackfriars; 
4s. 6d. 

In the ae hands Father Goldbrunner ’s book would do harm, but 
only because a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. In the right hands 
it is a most valuable and important contribution to pastoral spirituality. 
From the beginning it must be understood that what we call psycho- | 
logical disorders are not in themselves morally reprehensible; they 
may be the result of sin, more often they are the result of mismanage- 
ment, stupid perhaps but still innocent enough, our own or other 
people’s mistakes. Father Goldbrunner then seeks to isolate two sorts 
of pain to be found in the process of sanctification. One is essential 
and utterly wholesome; it is the pain of renunciation and recognizing 
our own nothingness. The other is unwholesome because it finds its 
origin in our unconscious unwillingness to renounce ourselves. “Con- 
torted’ pain of this sort comes when the celibate tries to keep his vows 
by an unreflecting ‘Down, Satan’ or an agere contra. Call it repression — 
if you will, this is not the Church’s way of renunciation; the Church’s — 
way is that of Father Damien, St Theresa, St John the Evangelist who 
accepted the talent of love as a gift from God. They faced the fact 
that they had powerful forces of love in themselves which would not 
be quenched. They faced the fact, too, that because they were sinners 
(original sinners) they would want to use this talent, all their lives 
probably, to satisfy their own cravings; but it would only be happily 
used in the way its maker intended. This certainly involves pain, the 
pain of self-forgetfulness, which is so different from self-contradiction 
for it transforms a man into a vital and powerful person in whom 
suffering burns and glows but does not torture or waste. The same is 
true and more fundamentally, I believe, although Father Goldbrunner 
does not enlarge on it, of obedience. Here we must face the fact that 
our will is only perfectly realized in doing the will of God and at the 
same time face the fact that we shall always be strongly inclined to self- 
will. Then there is no question of obedience destroying or quenching 
the will; it only quenches that which is itself poisonous to a healthy 
will, namely selfishness or self-will. Here again we have a lifelong 
struggle to admit with the whole of our being, not just to give a 
notional assent to the fact that we are incomplete people whose fullness 
and glory is found in co-operating with God. This is a truth as import- 


ant for every single Christian as for men and women vowed to obedi- 
ence. 


| 
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ather Goldbrunner’s book sets out to distinguish between true 
an suffering and the ‘illegitimate illnesses’ which are contrary to 
re and need not form part of a man’s road to perfection. It must be 
r that he is preaching no new doctrine or any kind of naturalism, 
is developing the principle that grace builds on nature, a thing 
ich the great spiritual teachers of the Church have done for other 
S. 
uring Lent 1954 ‘Station’ Masses after the Roman fashion were 
ebrated on Friday evenings in the churches of the Latin Quarter of 
is. Pére Carré’s book comprises the sermons preached at these six 
ses. The whole course was planned as a preparation for Easter 
mmunion and the renewal of Baptismal vows; in fact, for some 
mbers of the congregation who were converts just completing 
ir course of instruction it was the last lap before Baptism itself and 
eption into the Church. Naturally, therefore, Baptism is the theme 
ing throughout the conference. In his preface the author explains 
at it has been possible to present only les articulations mattresses du 
fet, but these main outlines are so stimulating that we have here the 
oundwork for a thorough study of and much meditation on Baptism. 
re Carré’s main lines are two—the public and private implications 
the sacrament. Conversion and ‘burial for resurrection’ are the 


eeped in Christ, buried with him, and our second life is altogether 
ew. Christ did not die to save our souls, intellects or wills, but to save 
s complete, body and soul. The Christian looks forward to the resur- 
ection of the body, and we looking back can now see a fuller meaning 
Father Goldbrunner’s Holiness is Wholeness. There is such a thing as 
hristian good health which is the vigour of people like Father Damien 
and Monsignor Quinlan who might even triumph physically as well 
1s morally over brainwashing processes and concentration camps. 
Baptism does not give health as the world gives it, but as Christ gives 
t, so that even with the worst physical conditions a man’s body is 
still the temple of the Holy Ghost and he may experience the fruit of 
joy as Father Gerard did in the Tower after torture. Taken together, 
these two books make stimulating reading. 


Father Lavaud’s book may at first seem starkly anatomical. That is as 
t should be, because it is intended for a simple guide to the structure of 
the religious life. But it is not merely a book for religious. It is intended 
for everyone. The first chapter in particular is most valuable; it might 
do something to settle that futile dispute, is religious life better than the 
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married state? Father Lavaud explains what is meant by Christian 
perfection which is the goal of all followers of Christ, and distinguishe 
it from what is called the ‘state of perfection’ where the word ‘perfec 
tion’ is used in another sense. Altogether Father Lavaud’s work is 


_ practical and instructive. 
GERARD MEATH, O.P. 


Jesus in His Time. By Daniel-Rops. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, Burns and® 
Oates; 30s.) 
This is no ordinary life of our Lord (can any life of our Lord be 

ordinary?), but an outstanding achievement first as a literary work. 

For this book has sold better than any other non-fictional work, and 

it has now been translated into fifteen languages. More striking 

however is that this outstanding achievement is of one who manifestly _ 
and firmly believes. The whole book could be looked upon as a sort 
of external act or profession of faith—that act which is expected of all of 
us at various moments in our life. All the while an immense amount of — 
information is conveyed about New Testament times, peoples, con- 
ditions, and mentalities: and this is done without pedantry in a way 
calculated to make the Gospel message seem yet more alive against 
its very real background, geographical, historical, social, etc. The author 
owes much to the labours and findings of the Dominican Ecole Biblique 
in Jerusalem, and he would be the first to acknowledge this. Much of 
the biblical renewal which we know today stems from sound founda- 
tions laid at the school of St Etienne. The Bible de Jérusalem is but one of 
its many fruits. : 
However, the style and personal touch remain and there are moments 
of sublimity (even in translation), as when he comments on our Lady’s 
Magnificat: ‘So, on the threshold of the Gospel we encounter the 
moving figure of Mary, in whom Christians reverence the double 
ideal of that supernatural purity for which even the most depraved 
retain a secret longing and of that illimitable all-embracing tenderness 
which motherhood according to the flesh bears to the children of its 
flesh. The image of the Virgin Mary is at the heart of Western society, 

a presence so familiar that it would be impossible to compute how many 

things would be different were that presence ettaced. So many names 

of women, girls and flowers, days in the calendar, places dedicated to 
her, customs, landscape, language and literature, all bear her Sgt. 

The most tender of Christian traditions is this love for the humble young 

maiden who was the instrument of the will of the Most High; by it, 

each one of us seeks to find our way back, through the most intense of 
our sufferings, to that secret, never attained but never abandoned 
desire, the pure heart of our childhood.’ 

And, of course, this ‘life’ of our Lord is thoroughly up-to-date, 
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our author when speaking of our Lord’s victory over death refers 
y to ‘the restored vigil of the Roman rite, this most holy night 
ich is illuminated by the glory of our Lord’s Resurrection’. 

here is, however, another side which cannot be left unsaid. There 
doubtedly too much deadwood of bygone apologetics, too much 
occupation with Renan, Loisy, Guignebert. We can hardly believe 
t these are real issues in the France of today; and certainly an English 
tion would have gained by adaptation and elimination rather than 
slation. Alas! There are far too many gallicisms and unscholarly 
ccuracies in the English version. There is no point in citing the Bible 
the Authorized Version, if so many hebraic words are going to 
ear in very un-English transcriptions. Thus we are given Mischna, 
schal (p. 325), Adonai Schebaschaim (p. 332), schabbath (p. 347), 
udanese (p. 65). Other anomalies are: 

Except a corn of wheat die’ (p. 7); 

one of those old vocables’ (p. 83). 

ere is an unfortunate note on page 28, which rather strangely sets 
Council of Trent against the Revised Standard Version. 

It is indeed a great pity that such a good book should have such 
emishes, should be so ill-favoured in the English version. ° 


ROLAND POTTER, O.P. 


THER CHarres OF Mount Arcus. By Father Christopher, c.p. (Gill; 
6s. 6d.) 

In the 158 pages of this well-produced and readable book we get a 
mber of all-too-brief snatches of the life of a priest whose Cause of 
eatification is well advanced and whose sanctity was essentially un- 
strusive. As Fr Salvian says of him, his simplicity, humility and 
collection were the chief characteristics of his life with God, and this 
sok should be of help to those priests who find their daily toil swamp- 
g and discouraging in their efforts to attain perfection and union with 
od. It will have a special appeal to the Irish to whose country this 
utch Passionist came in the nineteenth century as a messenger of 
ercy, to relieve their misery and strengthen their faith in God. 
KJ.B. 


ue Mysticat Rose. Thoughts on the Blessed Virgin from the writ- 
ings of Cardinal Newman. Edited by J. Regina, s.1.D. (St Paul’s 
Publications, and Browne & Nolan; 8s.) 

This is the second time within four years that Newman’s writings 

1 our Lady have been published, though independently of one 

other, in this country. The present volume seems to owe much to 

e previous one (entitled “The New Eve’), including verbal echoes in 
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the Introduction; but its use of the material is less successful. The book 
is intended as a ‘practical guide to help the faithful to spend a month or 
a period of time in union with Mary, the Mother of God and our 
Mother. . . . It is a book both for study and devotion.’ I feel that this 
purpose would have been far better served if, in the first part, the full 
text of the ‘Letter to Pusey’ and of the two Discourses to Mixed Con- 
gregations had been given, rather than selections. In particular the 
‘Letter’ has been badly maimed by the omission of the quotations from 


ten of the early Fathers, from Justin to Fulgentias. Since these form the ~ 


starting-point of Newman’s apologetic argument, their absence leaves 
his conclusions inadequately supported. And the two Discourses both 
have a completeness and a balance which selection cannot but destroy. 

The second part is a straightforward reprint of Newman’s Medita- 
tions on the Litany of Loreto. It is, I think, the first time that these have 
been reprinted since they first appeared in the ‘Meditations and Devo- 
tions’ in 1894. In form they are more like miniature explanatory ser- 
mons, and they do much to fill out with meaning the familiar but often 
mysterious titles by which we honour our Lady 


The dust-cover is ugly, and twice misprints Newman’s initials, and 


the price is far too high for so small a book. 
E-R: 


Hesrew Man. By Ludwig Kohler. (S.C.M. Press; 12s. 6d.) 


This is an English version of lectures delivered at the University of — 


Tubingen in 1952. It is eminently readable, and the S.C.M. Press in 


} 


publishing this work has done a great service to English-speaking § 


students of the scriptures. 


The author himself refers to it as “only a preliminary sketch’, an 


attempt to present ‘the Hebrew in all the various aspects of his physical 
and spiritual life’. This is speaking modestly, for this little work is full of 
information and thought which is the more valuable because an 
unusual path is followed in the vast domain of Near Eastern archaeology 
and ancient lore. The point of view is synthetic, and might even be 
termed “personalist’. 

It might be thought that with such works as Pedersen’s Israel and 
Barrois’ Archéologie Biblique, little more need be said. This book shows 
precisely what yet remains to be done, what questions need to be asked, 
e.g. How did a Hebrew value life? or look upon the experience of 
death? Did he ever feel depressed? Did physical beauty mean anything 
to him? Did he feel solitude or experience fellowship? What did piety 
mean to him? (p. 13). Some answer to such questions is given in full 
and engrossing chapters on Physical Characteristics, Health and Sick- 
ness, How the Hebrew Lived, How the Hebrew Thought; and all with 
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pious illustrations from the text of the Old Testament, and not a 
refreshing as well as true remarks as, e.g., ‘we can hardly expect to 
in information from the Jews as to the physical appearance of the 
brews’ (p. 19). 

A last section appears as an appendix: ‘Justice in the gate’. This was a 
ctorial address given at the foundation of the University of Ziirich 
31). This gives a picture of the Hebrew legal assembly which met 
r hundreds of years; and it is important because “The Hebrew 
inkers in the form of justice. His ideal is the righteous man’ (p. 174). 
Altogether this is a valuable book which can help the Catholic 
dent because it is in line with the exhortations and prescriptions of 
e Encyclical Divino Afflante, for ultimately, we want to know more 
ad more of how the sacred authors thought and felt as they wrote. 
Why, however, does the dust-jacket of this particular book represent 
vo Hebrew captives? 

ROLAND POTTER, O.P. 


EATH: THE GLorious ADVENTURE. By David L. Greenstock. (Burns 
-and Oates; 6s.) 

This excellent little work is by the author of Christopher's Talks to 
Datholic Parents and other ‘Christopher’ books. Fr Greenstock has 

ritten it especially for those who are ill or in danger of death, but, 
s he says, it may also be useful to others since we never know when 
3od may ask of us an account of our stewardship. 

Despite the title there are no flights of rhetoric; the book is a simple 
nd lucid explanation in quiet and unpretentious style of the right 
ttitude we should all adopt towards the fact that sooner or later we 
hall have to die. The ten short chapters are admirable expositions of 
Jatholic doctrine on subjects vital to that good living which should 
ead naturally to holy dying. The mystery of evil, sin, pain, disease, 
leath; redemption and forgiveness; resurrection; penance, viaticum. 
rhe anointing of the sick: all these are dealt with in persuasive and 
ympathetic style, but shirking nothing. 

The title is referred to only in the last chapter. The theme of the 
vhole book, that death is the gateway to life, is summed up in the 
inal paragraph. Death ‘comes as a consequence of sin, but now, after 
“hrist’s death and resurrection, it also serves as a channel of grace. 
sor the Catholic who dies after a careful preparation it can truly be 
alled a glorious adventure.’ 

Fr Greenstock has a great gift for attractive and accurate explanation 
vhich makes this a successful and valuable little book. 


LUKE SMITH, O.P. 
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EXTRACTS 


SomE years ago a Jesuit Father was talking to the present writer about | 
the Exercises of St Ignatius. He said that for a long time the Exercises — 
had seemed to him to be ‘straw’ and he had failed to find any connec- 
tion between them and the great Catholic tradition of spirituality and 
mysticism. It was only, he said, when he came across the 
work of Fr Przwara that light suddenly shone through the Exercises and 
he was able to see that they fitted into this tradition. The French 
Jesuits in their spiritual review Christus (Cahiers Spirituels, quarterly 
obtainable in England from 114 Mount Street, London, W.1 at 18s. 
per annum) have now methodically set about the task of revealing this 
tradition in the Exercises. The tenth number, April 1956, contains 
articles by Pére Daniclou, “The Ignatian Retreat and Christian Tradi- 
tion’, Pére Gelineau, “The Liturgical Spirit of the Exercises’, Pére 
Giuliani, ‘What did St Ignatius intend by the Exercises?’, Pére Guillet, 
‘Evangelical Prayer and Retreat’, and several others, the titles of which - 
show the design. Pére Daniclou cites many texts from the Greek 
Fathers that support the primary intention of St Ignatius to draw the 
Christian in retreat right away from all his worldly ties and prepare 
him for the direct working of the Holy Spirit. “The retreat is set in 
relation with the unification of the soul’, spoken of by the Fathers, 
on the ‘simplicity’ required by our Lord in the Gospels. By the process 
of separating himself from friends and business, from home and the 
pressing circumstances of the world the Christian attains to the freedom 
of spirit and the full exercise of his will which is necessary for following 
the movement of the Holy Spirit. As regards the liturgy Pére Gelineau 
is not content to point to St Ignatius’s love of the official prayers of 
the Church, nor to his directions that the retreatant attend Mass and 
Vespers every day. : 
We must go deeper and show that the Exercises, if we are to avoid 
reducing them arbitrarily to an interpretation investing them with 
a spirituality too independent of the liturgical life, draw the cream 
_of their substance from. the same source as the Church in her wor- 
ship: the same spirit animates them and, the necessary difference being 
noted and the analogies respected, it is by a similar expression of the 
mystery and an analogous procedure that they both reach the same 
spirit. 
The complexity of this statement of purpose shows that the task of 
linking the Exercises with the liturgy is not simple. 


